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U.N. Assembly Considers Human Rights 


Along with discussion of explosive political and 
security issues, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations is also giving attention to the fundamental, 
long-range questions of human rights. 

U. S. Secretary of State Marshall opened his ad- 
dress to the General Assembly by stating that the 
issue of human rights is basic to the whole concept 
of the United Nations. “The systematic and delib- 
erate denials of basic human rights”, he said, “lie 
at the root of most of our troubles and threaten the 
work of the United Nations.” 

Human rights occupy an important place in the 
U.N. Charter (see box). For over two years, mem- 
ber nations have been exploring specific steps they 
might take toward advancing this aim of the United 
Nations. 

Two-fold Approach 


The United Nations has attacked the problem in 
two ways. First, it has taken on the task of de- 
fining, in an International Declaration of Human 
Rights, the fundamental freedoms referred to in the 
Charter. Second, it has been working out Conven- 
tions on various phases of human rights, which, 
when signed and ratified by member nations, will 
become legally binding treaties. These include a 
Covenant on Human Rights, and Conventions on 
Genocide and Freedom of Information. 


Declaration of Human Rights 


The draft International Declaration of Human 
Rights is now before the Assembly, where several 
nations, led by the United States, are pressing for 
its adoption at this session. 

The draft Declaration was drawn up by the U.N. 
Commission on Human Rights, whose Chairman 
is Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, and was considered by 
the Economic and Social Council in its meeting at 
Geneva this summer. 

Preparing the Declaration has been a monumental 
task. Drafts from many nations have been brought 
together and weighed. In the case of the United 
States, the draft presented by our government re- 
sulted from suggestions of leading organizations and 
individuals concerned with human rights. 


Not Legally Binding 


The Declaration is simply a statement of prin- 
ciples, defining the fundamental human rights which 
are the aims of the United Nations. If approved 
by the General Assembly, the Declaration will repre- 
sent a goal toward which all nations should work. 
Ratification is not required, nor will member states 
be legally bound to put its provisions into effect. 

To find a common standard for all peoples of the 
United Nations is no small task. The United States 
and Britain, for example, want to stress traditional 
political and civil rights. Others, especially the 
underdeveloped countries, underscore the economic 
and social rights which have come to assume grow- 
ing importance in the twentieth century. A major 
problem has been the degree of emphasis given to 
the various rights. Agreement was finally reached 
on the draft in the U.N. Human Rights Commis- 
sion, which approved it by a vote of 12-0. Four 
nations abstained: the Soviet Union, the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., the Byelorussian S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. 


“Dignity and Equality” 


The Declaration begins by stating that “the in- 
herent dignity and equal and inalienable rights of 
all members of the human family” are “the founda- 
tion of freedom, justice and peace in the world.” 


Its first article says: “All human beings are born 
(Continued bottom page 2) 


What the United Nations Charter says 
about human rights: 


PREAMBLE: “We the peoples of the United Nations, 
determined . . . to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human 
person, in the equal rights of men and women and 
of nations large and small... .” 


ARTICLE 1—Purposes of the United Nations: “To 
achieve international cooperation in solving inter- 
national problems of an economic, social, cultural, or 
humanitarian character, and in promoting and en- 
couraging respect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion. . . .” 


The Federal Debt and Inflation 


The Federal debt now stands at a little over $252 
billion—considerably less than the peak of $280 bil- 
lion in February, 1946, but still a sizeable sum. It 
represents more than half of the total of the nation’s 
indebtedness, both public and private; it is five times 
higher than it was before World War II. 


Is This InflationaryP 


To what extent does this large public debt serve 
as an inflationary force? Holders of Federal debt 
are classified as follows: banks, individuals, and non- 
bank investors such as insurance companies, mutual 
savings banks and federal trust funds and agencies. 
It is that portion which is held by banks that repre- 
sents the inflationary potential in the make-up of 
the federal debt. Government securities may be sold 
by banks thus making it possible to increase the 
flow of money coming into the spending stream. 


Restraining Inflation in Debt 


One of the key methods to combat the inflationary 
impact of the debt is to reduce it. Reducing the por- 
tion of the debt that is held by the banking system, 
especially the Federal Reserve Banks, is an impor- 
tant method of keeping down the money supply. 
This can best be done with a surplus of income over 
expenditures. The present outlook for a sizeable 
surplus in the current fiscal year is not favorable. 


Savings Bond Drive Important 


Another important anti-inflation weapon will be 
put into operation when the Treasury Department 


starts a new Savings Bond drive on November 11. 
The anti-inflationary purposes of this drive are two- 
fold. First, it aims to shift the debt from market- 
able bonds held by banks to non-marketable bonds 
held by the non-banking community. This, in ef- 
fect, would lower that portion of it which could be 
sold and thus become available for increasing the 
money supply. The second aim is to increase the 
amount of bonds bought by individuals—thus lead- 
ing them to put off spending they might otherwise 
do in this period of too much money competing for 
too few goods. It is also hoped that public debt will 
be spread over a broader base—that is, that more 
people will invest in bonds. This, too, would tend 
to defer spending. 


At present it is estimated there are 80 million 
holders of Savings Bonds. Of the $54 billion worth 
of Savings Bonds outstanding, individuals own $47 
billion worth. The rest is held by various non-bank 
investors. The total amount of Savings Bonds pur- 
chased has gradually increased since the war as debt 
reduction has been concentrated on bank-held debt. 
A continuation or acceleration of this trend is an 
important anti-inflationary move and one in which 
the citizen can actively participate. The November 
11-December 11 drive will concentrate on increasing 
the number of firms and workers participating in 
the Payroll Savings Plan, the number of investors 
in Bond-a-month plans at banks, and the number of 
farmer purchases of Bonds since this is the time when 
the bulk of their year’s crop money is in hand. 


HUMAN RIGHTS—Continued from page 1 


free and equal in dignity and rights. They are en- 
dowed by nature with reason and conscience, and 
should act toward one another in a spirit of brother- 
hood.” 

What kinds of rights does the Declaration cover? 
The political and civil liberties are similar to those 
of our own Constitution: the right to life, liberty 
and security of person; freedom from slavery and 
cruel or inhuman treatment; right of recognition 
as a person before the law; the right to fair trial; 
freedom from arbitrary arrest; freedom from un- 
reasonable interference with privacy, family, home, 
correspondence or reputation; freedom of move- 
ment, and free choice of residence within a state; 
the right of asylum; freedom of information, as- 
sembly and association; the right to a nationality, 
and to participate in government. 


Economic and social rights include the right to 
work and to social security; the right to health and 
adequate standards of housing, medical care, food 
and clothing; the right to own property; the right 
to found a family; the right to education; the right 
to rest and leisure. 


Covenant on Human Rights 


To supplement the Declaration, a Covenant on 
human rights is being prepared. The Covenant will 
cover a much narrower field than the Declaration, 
being limited to very specific rights which the 
signatory nations guarantee to put into effect. It 
will require ratification by member nations, and will 
be legally binding. Under United States leadership, 
only civil and political rights are being included at 
this ime. The Covenant is not yet ready for final 
action by this session of the Assembly. 


(This is the first of two articles on the subject of human rights.) 
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